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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 467.) 

It will be remembered how, about the middle 
of 1857, England and the world were startled 
by that fearful volcanic eruption in India 
which so rudely disturbed our long dream of 
security, and shook the foundation of our 
empire in that country. Joseph Sturge, like 
many other Christian men, had long had a fear 
lying heavily upon his heart, that the high- 
handed policy we had -been and still were pur- 
suing in the East must sooner or later entail 
upon us a bitter retribution. The recent bom- 
bardment of Canton, and the war with China 
to which it had led, and which, indeed, was 
then on hand, had only served to deepen that 
conviction. 

When the awful details of the mutiny reach- 
ed this country, Joseph Sturge, while sharing 
in the universal horror at the sanguinary out- 
rages of the Sepoys, could not separate these 
acts from the previous history of our dealings 
in India. Writing to an American friend, 
January 22, 1858, he says :-— 

‘It would appear as though Providence were 
about to visit us for our national guilt by this 
rebellion in India. I doubt if there are much 
blacker pages in history than those which re- 
‘cord our conduct in India and China. Many 
of the facts have never fully come to light, 
but there were enough known to have induced 
a Christian nation to putastop to it. It is not 
those only who were interested in ravaging and 
plundering those countries that are guilty, but 
d fear that the great bulk of our people, not ex- 
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on Christian principles in our government of 
India, even though we obtained much of it by 
robbery, the present state of things would not 
have existed, and yet the advocates of war are 
ready enough to ask the Friends of Peace how 
they would now get out ofa position in which they 
would never have placed themselves. I never 
saw more clearly the importance of the ex- 
istence of a Society like ours (the Society of 
Friends,) upholding the full principles of 
peace, and | cannot help regretting its rapid 
decrease.’ 

Mr. Sturge, however, was not a man to be 
content with lamenting past evils. As usual, 
he began to ask the question, What can be 
done? He wholly disbelieved the theory that 
the outbreak in India was a mere wanton dis- 
play of ingratitude towards a benign and pa- 
ternal Government. He had examined the 
question for himself, and he knew that the na- 
tives of that country had ample ground for 
complaints, however much he deplored the 
means they had taken of attempting to redress 
their own wrongs. But the form in which the 
matter presented itself to the mind of Mr. 
Sturge was this: Would it not be right and 
wise to institute an enquiry into the grievances 
of the people? Would it not tend to allay the 
violence of their hostility if they knew that 
there were Englishmen who, while utterly ex- 
ecrating the frantic excesses into which they 
had plunged, had nevertheless so much sense 
of justice and sympathy with their wrongs, as 
to be anxious to ascertain from themselves what 
it was they complained of, and how their con- 
dition might be bettered? He thought, more- 
over, that the English people, roused for the 
moment at least out of the criminal apathy with 
which it had been their wont to turn aside 
from all Indian questions, might be disposed 
now to listen with some interest to the results 
of an honest investigation, conducted on the 
spot, into matters connected with the well-be- 
ing of a hundred millions of their fellow-sub- 


| jects, and the future prosperity of their great 


Indian Empire. His desire was, therefore, 


cepting ministers of religion, have actively or| that some sort of voluntary commission should 


passively sanctioned it 





Had we acted ' go out to India, consisting of a person or per- 
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sons who should be so introduced to the na- 
tives as to command their confidence and elicit 
from them a full statement of the grounds of 
their disaffection. 

He signified to John Dickinson of the India 
Reform Association that if he knew and could 
recommend any individual suitable and pre- 
pared to go, and do the work he desired to 
have done, he would make himself responsible 
for all the expenses of the mission. After 
considerable enquiry, however, none such ap- 
peared to present himself. He then applied to 
one or two of his own friends in whose judg- 
ment and general competency he had great 
confidence, in the hope that they might be per- 
suaded to undertake the duty. Having failed 
also in this direction, he determined to go to 
India himself, if he could secure the help of a 
a — like convictions and sympathies) perry AND MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS. 
with himeelf. . 

Thus, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, with | Beloved Friends, ; 
his health greatly enfeebled, and conscious, as} Feeling at this time a renewed concern that 
we shall presently see, of his own approaching|the pure Spirit of light and life, and the 
dissolution, was he prepared to ‘leave the home righteous fruits thereof, may spread and prevail 
that was so dear to him, to brave the dangers| amongst mankind, there is an engagement on 
of climate, and all the horrors and hazards of| my heart to labor with my brethren in religious 
that time of anarchy and war, with no expecta- | profession, that none of us may be a stumbling- 
tion of gain or glory, but moved solely by block in the way of others ; but that we may 
sympathy for the wrongs of the poor natives of |80 walk that our conduct may reach the pure 
India, and a patriotic concern for the true| witness in the hearts of those who are not in 
honor of England. His designs, indeed were | profession with us. , 5 
not accomplished. After frequent and earnest} And, dear friends, while we publicly own 
consultation with gentlemen intimately conver-| that the Holy Spirit is our leader, the profes- 
sant with India, it was felt that the disturbed | sion is in itself weighty, and the weightiness 
state of the country, and the extreme terror|thereof increases, in proportion as we are 
and jealousy which had taken possession of|noted among the professors of Truth, and ac- 
the native mind, would have rendered it im-| tive in dealing with those who walk disorderly. 

possible, at that time, to conduct euch an en-| Many under our profession for want of due 
quiry a8 Mr. Sturge contemplated -with any| attention, and a perfect resignation to this Di- 
satisfactory result. But surely we may weil | vine Teacher, have in some things manifested a 
believe that the Great Master must have pro-| deviation from the purity of our religious 
nounced over His faithful servant’s unselfish | principles, and these deviations having crept 
purpose—‘ Thou didst well that it was in thine |in amongst us by little and little, and increas. © 
heart.’ ing from less to greater, have been so far un- 
noticed, that some living in them, have been 
active in putting discipline in practice, with 
relation to others, whose conduct has appeared 
more dishonorable in the world. 

As my mind hath been exercised before the 
Lord, I have seen that the discipline of the 
church of Christ standeth in that which ig 
pure ; that it is the wisdom from above which 
gives authority to discipline ; and that the 
weightiness thereof standeth not in any out- 
ward circumstances, but in the authority of 
Christ who is the author of it; and where any 
walk after the flesh, and not according to the 
purity of Truth, and at the same time are 
active in putting discipline in practice, a veil is 
gradually drawn over its purity, and over 
that holiness of life, which Christ leads those 
into, “in whoim the love of God is verily per- 
fected.” 


pation. Our rejoicing is—the Lord God om- 
nipotent reigneth! Glorious, therefore, must 
be the termination of the divine dispensations. 
The august period is predicted in sacred writ. 
Distant may be its arrival, but its blessings, 
once realized, will compensate the exercise of 
faith and the trial of patience :— 
‘“ One part, one Jittle part, we dimly scan, 
Through the dark medium of life’s few’rish dream, 
Yet dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 
If but that little part incongruous seem. 
Nor is that part, perhaps, what mortals deem ; 
Oft from apparent ills our blessings rise— 
O, then! renounce that impious self-esteem, 
That aims to trace the secrets of the skies, 
For thou art but of dust—be humble and be 
wise.” Beattie. 


———-<9--—__— 


AN EPISTLE FROM J. WOOLMAN TO THE QUAR- 


(To be continued.) 





SELECTED. 


Under the accumulated difficulties of faith 
and practice, by which we are embarrassed in 
this sablunary state, we should meditate on the 
doctrine of a Providence, which administers the 
richest consolation. The dominion exercised 
by the Supreme Being over the works of his 
hands, is neither partial as to its objects, nar- 
row in its extent, nor transitory in its duration. 
Unlike earthly monarchs, who expire in their 
turn and are successively borne into the tombs 
of their ancestors, the King of saints liveth 
and reigneth forever and ever! Evils, indeed, 
have entered the world, and still continue to 

distress it. But these evils have not crept 
into the system unknown to its great Author; 
and the attributes of Deity ensure their extir- 
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When we labor in true love with offenders, | 


and they remain obstinate, it sometimes is 
necessary to proceed as far as our Lord directed, 
“ Let him be to thee as an heathen man, or a 
publican.” 

When such are disowned, and they who 
act therein feel Christ made unto them wis- 
dom, and are preserved in his meek, restoring 
spirit, there is no just cause of offence minis- 
tered to any; but when those who are active 
in dealing with offenders indulge themselves 
in things which are contrary to the purity of 
Truth, and yet judge others whose conduct 
appears more dishonorable than theirs, here 
the pure authority of discipline ceaseth as to 
such offenders, and a temptation is laid in 
their way to wrangle and contend. “Judge 
not,” said our Lord, ‘ that ye be not judged.” 
This forbidding alludes ‘to man’s judgment, 
and points out the necessity of humbly attend- 
ing to that sanctifying power under which the 
faithful experience the Lord to be “a spirit of 
judgment to them.’ And as we feel his holy 
Spirit to mortify the deeds of the body in us, 
and can say, “it is no more I that live, but 
Christ that liveth in me,” here right judgment 
is known. : ; 

While Divine love prevails in our hearts, 
and self in us is brought under judgment, a pre- 
paration is felt to labor in a right manner 
with offenders; but if we abide not in this 
love, our outward performance in dealing with 
others degenerates into formality; for “ this 
is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
ments.” 

How weighty are those instructions of our 
Redeemer concerning religious duties, when he 
points out, that they who pray, should be so 
obedient to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
that, humbly confiding in his help, they may 
say, “ Thy name, O Father, be hallowed! Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done in earth as 
it is in heaven.” In this awful state of mind 
is felt that worship which stands in doing 
the will of God on earth, as it is done in heaven, 
and keeping the holy name sacred. To take 
a holy profession upon us is awful, nor can 
we keep this holy name sacred, but by humbly 
abiding under the cross of Christ. The apostle 
made a heavy complaint against some who 
profaned this holy name by their manner of 


living ; “through you,” he says, “the name of 


God is blasphemed amongst the Gentiles.” 
Some of our ancestors through many tribu- 
lations were gathered into the state of true 
worshippers, and had fellowship in that which 
is pure, and as one was inwardly moved to 
kneel down in their assemblies and publicly 
eall on the name of the Lord, those in the 
harmony of united exercise then present, 
joined in the prayer. I mention this in 
order that we of the present age may look 
unto the Rock from whence we were hewn, 

















and remember that to unite in worship is a 
union in prayer, and that prayer is acceptable 
to the Father which is in a mind truly sancti- 
fied, where the sacred name is kept holy, and 
the heart resigned to do his will on earth as it is 
done in heaven. “If ye abide in me,” saith 
Christ, “and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will in my name, and it shall be 
done unto you.” We know not what to pray 
for as we ought, but as the Holy Spirit doth 
open and direct our minds, and as we faithfully 
yield to its influences, our prayers are in the 
will of our heavenly Father, who fails not to 
grant that which his own Spirit, through his 
children, asketh ;—thus preservation from sin 
is known, and the fruits of righteousness are 
brought forth by such who inwardly unite in 
prayer. 

How weighty are our solemn meetings when 
the name of Christ is kept holy ! 

‘‘ How precious is that state in which the 
children of the Lord are so redeemed from the 
love of this world, that they are accepted and 
blessed in all that they do.” R. Barclay’s 
Apology, p. 404. 

How necessary is it that we who profess 
these principles, and are active in support- 
ing them, should faithfully abide in Divine 
strength, that “ As He who hath called us is 
holy, so we may be holy in all manner of 
conversation.” 

If one professing to be influenced by the 
Spirit of Christ, proposes to unite in a labor 
to promote righteousness in the earth, and in 
time past he hath manifestly deviated from the 
path of equity, then to act consistently with 
this principle, his first work is to make resti- 
tution so far as he may be enabled ; for if he 
attempts to contribute toward a work intended 
to promote righteousness, while it appears that 
he neglecteth or refuseth to act righteously 
himself, his conduct has a tendency to entan- 
gle the minds of those who are weak in the 
faith, who behold these things, and to draw a 
veil over the purity of righteousness, by carry- 
ing an appearance as though that was righteous- 
ness which is not. 

Again, if I propose to assist in supporting 
those doctrines wherein that purity of life is 
held forth, in which customs proceeding from 
the spirit of this world have no place, and at 
the same time strengthen others in those cus- 
toms by my example ; the first step in an or- 
derly proceeding is to cease from these cus- 
toms myself, and afterwards to labor, as I may 
be enabled, to promote the like disposition and 
conduct in others. 

To be convinced of the pure pringiple ot 
Truth, and diligently exercised in walking ap- 
swerably thereto, is necessary before I oan con- 
sistently recommend this principle to others. 
I often feel a labor in spirit, that we who are 
active members in religious society may expe- 
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rience in ourselves the truth of those expres- 
sions of the holy One—*“ I will be sanctified 
in them that come nigh me.” In this case, 
my mind hath been often exercised when alone 
year after year for many years, and in the re- 
newings of Divine love a tender care hath 
been incited in me, that we who profess the 
light of Christ Jesus to be our teacher, may be 
a family united in that purity of worship, which 
comprehends a holy life, and ministers instruc- 
tion to others. 

My mind is often drawn towards children in 
the Truth, who having a small.share of the 
things of this life, and coming to have families, 
may be exercised before the Lord to support 
them in a way agreeable to the purity of Truth, 
in which they may feel His blessing upon 
them in their labors. The thought of such 
being entangled with customs contrary to pure 
wisdom, conveyed to them through our bands, 
often very tenderly and movingly affects my 
heart ; and when | look towards and think on 
the succeeding generation, fervent desires are 
raised in me, that by yielding to that holy 
Spirit which leads into all Truth, we may not 
do the work of the Lord deceitfully, may not 
live contrary to the purity of the Divine light 
we profess ; but that as faithful laborers in our 
age we may be instrumental in removing 
stumbling blocks out of the way of those who 
may succeed us. 

So’ great was the love of Christ, that he 
gave himself for the church, that he might 
sanctify and cleanse it, that it should be holy, 
and without blemish, not having spot or wrin- 
kle, or any such thing. Where any take the 
name of Christ upon them, professing to be 
members of his church, and to be led by his 
holy Spirit, and yet maniféstly deviate from 
the purity of Truth, they herein act against the 
gracious design of his giving himself for them, 
and minister cause for the continuance of his 
afflictions in his body, the church. 

Christ suffered affliction in a body of flesh 
prepared by the Father, but the afflictions of 
his mystical body are yet unfinished ; for they 
who are baptized into Christ are baptized into 
his death, and as we humbly abide under his 
sanctifying power, and are brought forth into 
newness of life, we feel Christ to live in us, 
who, being the same yesterday, to-day and for- 
ever, and always at unity with himself, his 
Spirit in the hearts of his people leads to an 
inward exercise for the salvation of mankind. 
When under a travail of spirit, we behold a 
visited’ people entangled by the spirit of this 
world with its wickedness and customs, and 
thereby rendered incapable of being faithful ex 
amples to others, sorrow and heaviness under a 
sense of these things, are often experienced, 
and ‘thus in some measure is filled up that 
which remains of the afflictions of Christ. 

Our bleesed Saviour, speaking concerning gifts 


REVIEW. 


offered in Divine service, says, “If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” Now there is no 
true unity, but in that wherein the Father and 
the Son are united, nor can there be a per- 
fect reconciliation but in ceasing from that 
which ministers cause for the continuation of 
the afflictions of Christ; and if any professing 
to bring their gift to the altar, do remember 
the customary contradiction which some of their 
fruits bear to the pure, spiritual worship, here 
it appears necessary to lay to heart this com- 
mand, “leave thy gift by the altar.” 
Christ graciously calls his people brethren ; 
“ whosoever shall do the will of God the same 
is my brother.” If “we walk contrary to the 
Truth as it is in Jesus while we continue to 
profess it, we offend against Christ, and if under 
this offence we bring our gift to the altar, our 
Redeemer doth not direct us to take back 
our gift, he doth not discourage our proceeding 
in a good work; but graciously points out the 
necessary means by which the gift may be 
rendered acceptable; “leave,” saith he, * thy 
gift by the altar, first go and be reconciled to 
thy brother,” cease from that which grieves 
the Holy Spirit, cease from that which is 
against the Truth as it is in Jesus, and then 
come and offer thy gift. 
(To be concluded.) 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 
Be a whole man toeverything. At Latin be 
a whole man to Latin. At Geometry or His- 
tery be a whole man to Geometry or History. 
At play be a whole man at play. At washing 
and dressing be a whole man at washing and 
dressing. Above all, at meeting be a whole 
man to worship. Never think or speak highly 
of thyself. Thou art a poor unworthy creature, 
amere worm of earth. Thou hast not a 
single talent or faculty which thou hast not re- 
ceived from God. Dwell in humility before 
Him. Avoid all vain and evil thoughts ; “ Evil 
thoughts are sin.” Mind thy manners as well 
as thy morals. Do not be clumsy and awk- 
ward. Be always ready to serve and please all 
around thee. Be swift to give up thy own will 
to the will of others in little things; this is the 
way tobeatrue gentleman. Finally, whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou’ goest. 
So farewell, my dear boy. 
Nicaea 
Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found 
Among your friends, among your foes,’ 
On Christian, or on heathen ground ; 
The flower ’s divine where’er it grows ; 
Neglect the prickles and assume the rose. 
Watts. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE BIBLE. 


THE MOSAIC RECORD OF ORBATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
GEOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 456.) 


The Mosaic account tells us, first, that ‘“‘ In 
the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.” This is introductory. It assigns the 
work of creation to God, and distinguishes the 
account from heathen mythologies, which re- 
late that the earth was bern of Night, and that 
Gods were born of the Sea, and men from 
Gods ; and from infidel assertions, which ascribe 
the work to chance, or declare matter .to be 
eternal. Gcology does not deny, though it can 
affirm nothing more distinctly than that an in- 
finite and intelligent Omnipotence performed 
the work. 

The account next says, “ And the earth was 
without form and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” This is where Geology 
can hardly yet make an assertion. It is the 
region rather of Astronomy. And what has 
Astronomy told us? Curiously enough, from 
what their telescopes have revealed, Laplace 
and Herschel have maintained that the original 
form of the world, so far as science can reveal, 
must have been nebulous, or gaseous. The 
telescope seems to have revealed still forming 
worlds in distant space. A nebular cloud would 
be discovered. In a central spot concentration 
would appear to be taking place. From that 
it was easy to go on, in imagination, to the 
complete concentration and organization of all 
the matter of the globe. What terms could 
better describe this nebulous state than “ form- 
less and void ?” 

“ And darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” This would be the case before any or- 
ganizing operation. ‘And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.” It is sup- 
posed that the Hebrews had no term which 
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matter than the term “ waters;” and, indeed, 
it is a question if any is needed. Such a term, 
in a primitive language, would very likely bea 













fluid substance. The first waters, then, are the 
nebulous material, previous to any work of or- 
ganization. Upon it the Spirit of God—his 
creative power—begins to act; and notice the 
result. The next verse says, “ And God said, 
Let there be light: and there was light.” How 
remarkable! Modern science has shown us 
that light is the first result of motion. If the 
waters of the second verse were this supposed 
sea of nebulous material, the first effect of di- 
vine working in it, in the creative process, 
would be light ! 

“ And God saw the light, that it was good : 
and God divided the light from the darkness. 
And God called the light Day, and the darkness 
he called Night. And the evening and the 










morning were the first day.” 
constituting. 
first darkness and then light—the first day. 
And here notice that it is the cycle—the con- 
| trasted states of darkness and light—which is 
called “day ;” and that it could not have been 
a common twenty-four-hour day. Time is not 
measured here. 
measure it. 
darkness succeeded by light—the unmeasured 
continuance of the first act in this great drama 
of creation. 
what science tells us must have taken place in 
the first forming period; viz, the chemical 
combination of matter, according to its affini- 
ties, and its organization into form. 
the material of the globe, on its first creation, 
is in its nebular, gaseous form. 
evidently, is the union of the different particies 
accurding to their affinities. The particles com- 
posing the rocks go together, the particles com- 
posing the different metals, and so of all the 
combinations. 
Chemistry, we should have, as the result of all 


















descent mass. 
centration always evolve heat. 





would more aptly describe the nebular sea of 


generic term, denoting any and all bodies of 
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God’s naming is 
He constituted this period of 


There is no sun nor moon to 
It is only a state or period of 


And the work of this first day is 


Thus all 


The next step, 


And according to the laws of 


these combinations, an intensely heated, incan- 
Chemical combination and con- 


Second day, or period. “And God said, 
Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the 
waters. And God made the firmament, and 
divided the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above the 
firmament; and it was so. And God called the 
firmament Heaven. And the evening and the 
morning were the second day.” If we under- 
stand by “ waters” here, water properly, then 
in this period the globe is presented to us asin 
general covered with water; and the creation 
of the firmament is doubtless the separation and 
location of the atmosphere around the globe, by 
which the fogs and clouds of vapor aré borne 
up from the earth, and the blue-arched appear- 
ance, called the heavens, is occasionéd. But 
if we understand the term to refer, as before, to 
the nebulous matter, which has now become in 
part coucentrated into the form of the globe, the 
work of this period is the separation of the con- 
centrated mass from the body of nebulous mat- 
ter—its individualization. In either case, the 
language well describes what Geology tells us 
must have taken place in this stage of the 
creative process. It tells us that the material 
of the earth’s crust, in very great degree, pre- 
vious to its present form, must have been held 
in solution by water ; that it was then deposited 
in strata; and while the central heat was hard- 
ening some into rock at the bottom, the aspect 
of the surface must have been one wide waste 
of waters. This second day was the age of the 
sea. ‘ 

For the work of the third day it is recorded : 
‘And God said, Let the waters under the 
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the dry land appear; and it was so. And God 
called the dry land Earth; and the gathering 
together of the waters called he Seas” (i. e., 
thus he constituted the continents, islands, and 
the seas) ; ‘aad God saw that it was good. And 
God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit, after his kind, whose‘ seed is in itself, 
upon the earth; and it was so. And the earth 
brought forth grass, and herb, yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose 
seed was in itself, after his kind; and God saw 
that it was good. And the evening and the 
morning were the third day.” 

‘Lhis is the Mosaic record. Now what says 
Geology? Geology tells us that the next stage 
in the process, after the deposition of strata, 
was the lifting up of the continents and islands, 
by a slow and gradual upheaval by an internal 
force. When the globe first took its form, we 
saw it a glowing, incandescent mass. Cooling 
gradually, its waters condense upon its surface. 
In the cooling process, the rock-mass, between 
the intense heat at the centre and the raging 
waters at the surface, is broken up and ground 
into sand and fine mad, and more or less held 
mingled with the waters. It is then deposited, 
and the lower deposits hardened again into 
rock, as we have seen. Then follows the lifting 
of some portions by the power of the heat within 
—which is by no means exhausted yet, as the 
volcanoes, and the constant elevations and sub- 
sidences of different portions of the earth’s 
surface are ample evidence. The deeps of the 
sea, where continents now are, first became 
shallows. Then the muddy bottom appears, 
and becomes dry land. In some places the up- 
bending strata have necessarily broken, and in 
mountain forms the underlying crop out top- 
most. Here in New England, in one place, the 
lowest rock of all upon which the water-de- 
posited strata had been Jaid, broke through the 
rest, an@ became what we call the White Moun- 
j tains; in another, the limestone strata, not 
wholly broken through, but thrust up in ridges, 
became the Green Mountains. Away on our 
western border, the fiery agency wrought with 
greater potency, and thrust up the lofty peaks 
of the Rocky Mountains. In process of time, 
except, of course, these loftiest peaks, which 
must be forever consigned to barrenness, the 
surface is clothed with vegetation. This is the 
natural order. The discoveries of Geology, 
however, do not reveal this earliest vegetable 
creation. So far as its discoveries say, animal 
life, after the type of the shell-fish, the crab, 
and the star-fish, was first. No vegetable re- 


























































































































weeds. 


say that of necessity plant-life’ must have been 
first. 


ter—by soils, moisture, and the atmosphere. 


























Animal life is not. 

precede it. 
regard the absence of vegetable remains, in the 
earliest period, as absolute evidence of the non- 
existence of plant-life. Their order, therefore, 
is precisely that of the Mosaic record. And it 
would have been an objection to the Mosaic 
record, on the part of science, if it had not 
placed plant-life first. 


heaven be gathered together unto one place, and 


We have no concern with the question. 
when we arrive at the work of the fourth day, 
we find that then the sun, moon, and stars are 
appointed to be light-bearers. 






mains are so early as these, except some sea 
But notice what geologists say. They 


Plant life is sustained by inorganic mat- 
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It requires plant-life to 
The geologists do not, therefore, 


Geology itself bearing 
testimony, the Mosaic record at this point is the 


superior witness of the two. 


Beside the necessity of previous plant-life, it 


is easy to see how in those earliest strata, which 
were afterwards subjected to great heat, vegeta- 
ble remains would be destroyed, while the shells 
and spines of mollusks and radiates would be 
preserved. This is the third period. 


The work of the fourth day is represented by 
Moses to have been the establishment of the 


sun, moon, and stars in the heavens, as hence- 


forth the light-bearers of the earth, and the 


measurers of its time—its days, months, and 
years. 


Of this Geology, of course, tells us 
nothing. It cannot reveal when the sun began 
to shine, nor when the atmosphere, heavy with 


vapor and gases, was clarified, and light from 


the sun, moon, and stars was first made to 


shine directly upon the earth. It can only 
testify when there was light from the existence 
of plant and animal life, but it cannot tell from 
what source that light came. 


You will notice 
that light was brought into existence at the 
very first. How it was maintained, especially 


in alternation with darkness, if it did so alter- 


nate, we do not know.* It is not declared. 
But 


The assertion, 
however, that “ God made two great lights, the 
greater to rule the day, the lesser to rule the 
night; he made the stars, also,” does not ne- 
cessitate the creation of them all at this period. 


The sun and moon may have long been created. 


It is now only that they are constituted lights, 
(To be concluded.) 

Oh, what a weariness is it to live amongst 
men, and find so few men; and amongst Chris- 
tians, and find so few Christians ; religion turn- 
ed almost to a tune and air of words; so much 
thought and so little action; and amidst all 
our pretty discourses, pusillanimous and base, 
and so easily dragged into the mire, self and 
flesh and pride and passion domineering, while 
we speak of being in Christ, and clothed with 
him, and believe it, because, we speak of it so 
often and so confidently, 


“ And the evening and the morning were the first 
day,” “second day,” &c., does not necessarily mean 
alternating darkness and light. It may mean the 
closing of the work of one period, and the institu- 
tion of that of the following. 
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LETTER FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The following letter was addressed to a 
Friend in answer to one he had written to Sir 
Walter Scott, inquiring if he had ever met with 
any writings or Minute books belonging to their 
Monthly Meeting among his family papers :— 

‘I received your letter yesterday, and lose no 
time in replying. I have particular family 
reasons for desiring to oblige the Society of 
Friends, as two of my ancestors, one by my 
mother’s and the other by my father’s side, were 
members of that respectable body. They were 
both persons of some worldly distinction ; the 
first was that John Swinton, of Swinton, whose 
talents were much used by Cromwell in the ad- 
ministration of Scotland, and who narrowly es- 
caped with life after the restoration. He is 
mentioned, I believe in Cruize’s History, and 
in most Scottish histories. He was great-grand- 
father to my late mother ; his papers, if he left 
any, must be with the Swinton’s, of Swinton. 

My great-grandfather’s father was Walter Scott, 
first laird of Raeburn, third son of Sir Walter 
Scott, of Harden, and proprietor of those lands on 
which his descendant still resides; he suffered 
severely for his religious faith, being repeatedly 
thrown into prison by the orders of the Privy 
Council ; and he, himself, and his wife Isabella 
MacDougal separated by violence from their chil- 
dren. I could point out some curious mem- 
oranda of his sufferings, if it would further the 
object of the meeting. My cousin, Mr. William 
Scott, of Raeburn, is likely to know what papers 
of his survive ; there is some correspondence I 
know, besides what notices occur in the records 
of the Privy Council. I have a copy of a Pin- 
darique poem on the death of this inoffensive 
and ill-used man, in which he is highly praised 
for his learning and talents ; he was particularly 
skilful in the oriental languages. I believe he 
and his immediate elder brother, Sir Gideon 
Scott, of High Chester, from whom the present 
Mr. Scott of Harden is descended, were prose- 
lytes to George Fox when he visited Scotland. 
The then head ofthe family continued a staunch 
Presbyterian, and it was at his instance that 
Walter, of Raeburn, was so ill-treated. 

If any notices of such meetings as you in- 
quire after are still in existence, they must be 
at the house of Lessudden ; and as I said before, 
my cousin William Scott, now younger, of 
Raeburn, will, 1 am sure, give you access to 
them, as though neither he nor I have retained 
the peculiar tenets of the Friends, we are happy 
to acknowledge ourselves the descendants of one 
who suffered much for conscience’ sake. I have 
seen, in my cousin’s hand, some of the religious 
discourses of Walter Scott, first laird of Rae- 
burn, which seemed to go deep into the dis- 
puted points between the society and the 
church. 

If these particulars are of little consequence 
to the purport of your ehquiries, they will at 


least serve to show Yny kind feelings towards 
the Society, in which I have possessed some 
valued friends now removed, in addition to my 
claim of ancestral connection. 
I am with respect, your friend and well-wisher, 
Watrer Scorr. 

Abbottsford, Melrose, 1829.” 

WALTER SCOTT AND JOHN SWINTON. 

Gideon Scott, of High Chester, and Walter 
Scott, of Raeburn, joined the Society of Friends 
about 1660, and their elder brother used no 
gentle means to reclaim them to the Presby- 
terians, for we are told “ The interest possessed 
by Sir William Scott, and MacDougal, (whose 
sister Isabella, Walter Scott had married, and 
who united with her husband in the Quaker 
tenets), was powerful enough to procure two acts 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, directed 
against Walter Scott of Raeburn, as a heretic 
and convert to Quakerism, appointing him to be 
imprisoned, first in Edinburgh jail,and then in 
that of Jedburgh; and his children to be taken 
by force from the society and direction of their 
parents, and educated at a distance from them. 
“The Lords of his Majesty’s Privy Council doe 
modifie the soume of two thousand pounds Scots, 
to be payed yearly at the terme of Whitsunday, 
by the said Walter Scott of Raeburn, for the 
education and entertainment of the said chil- 
dren ;” “and ordains the said Walter Scott be 
transported from the Tolbooth of Edinburgh to 
the prison of Jedburgh, where his friends and 
others may have occasion to convert him.” 
“The magistrates of Jedburgh were charged 
not to suffer any suspected of Quaker principles 
to have access to him, as it was thought his 
daily conversing with the Quakers in Edin- 
burgh had hardened him in their principles, 
without hope of his recovery unless separated 
from such pernicious company.” 

Two sons and a daughter were thus separated 
from their parents—the sons both proved good 
scholars. The eldest, William, was like his 
father, a deep orientalist ; the younger; Walter, 
became a good classical scholar; he was the 
author’s great-grandfather. . 

The great-grandfather of the mother of Sir 
Walter Scott, the author, was John Swinton, 
nineteenth baron in descent of that ancient and 
once powerful family. He was the person whom 
Cromwell chiefly trusted in the management of 
Scottish affairs during his usurpation. After 
the restoration, Swinton was devoted as a victim 
to the new order of things, and was brought 
down in the same vessel which conveyed the 
Marquis of Argyle to Edinburgh, where that 
nobleman was tried and executed. Swinton 
was destined to the same fate. He was attainted 
in the Parliament at Stirling, fur going over to 
Cromwell, so he was brought before the Parlia- 
ment to hear what he could say why his sentence 
should not be executed. He was now become 
a Quaker; and did, with a sort of eloquence 
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that moved the house, lay out all his own errors, 
and the ill spirit that was in him when he com- 
mitted the things that were charged on him 
He renounced all legal defence, though several 
pleas were open to him, and answered in con- 
formity with the principles of his sect, that at 
the time these crimes were imputed to him, he 
was in the gall of bitterness, and bond of in- 
iquity ; but that God Almighty having since 
called him to the light, he saw and acknowl- 
edged these errors, and did not refuse to pay 
the forfeit of them, even though, in the judg- 
ment of the Parliament, it should extend to life 
itself. 

Respect to fallen greatness, and to the patience 
and calm resignation with which a man once in 
high power expressed himself under such a 
change of fortune, found Swinton friends, and 
with family connectiona and the Earl of Mid- 
dletown (out of hatred to the Earl of Lauder- 
dale who had got the gift of Swinton’s estate), 
united in recommending him to the king as a 
fit object of mercy. He was released after a 
long imprisonment, and much dilapidation of 
his estates. 

It is said that Swinton’s admonitions, while 
confined in the castle of Edinburgh, had a con- 


siderable share in converting to the tenets of 
the Friends, Colonel David Barclay, father of 


Robert Barclay, then lying there in garrison.— 
Friends’ Monthly Magazine. 
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EPISTLE OF JoHN WooL~MAN.—At the sug- 
gestion of a friend in another State, we insert 
an Epistle addressed by John Woolman to the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends. 
It seems peculiarly adapted, in several respects, 
to the eventful day in which we live, and con- 
tains weighty counsel and much encourage- 
ment to hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering. 

The date of the epistle——Fourth month, 
1772,—shows that it was written while he was 
preparing to embark for England, as he went 
on board “ the ship called Mary and Elizabeth, 
of which James Sparks was master, and Jobn 
Head, of the city of Philadelphia, one of the 
owners,” on the Ist of 5th month, 1772. The 
eminent minister, Samuel Emlen, was a pas- 
senger in the same vessel, and on the passage 
to London an incident occurred, which in- 
structively shows the high degree of confidence 
‘in Divine Providence to which a truly humble 
‘Christian may attain. It is stated that during 









a great storm, Samuel Emlen saw John Wool- 
man standing on the deck and looking earnestly 
at the waves. Supposing he was apprehensive 


of danger, Samuel Emlen remarked that they 


had plenty of sea-room, a careful captain, and a 
good vessel. ‘‘T have learned,” answered John 
Woolman, “to put my trust in something bet- 
ter than atwo-inch plank.” “ Never,” said 


Samuel Emlen, when relating this anecdote, 
and alluding to his own small stature, “ never 
did the little man feel smaller.” 


“On the 8th day of the sixth month, 1772,” 


John Woolman records in his journal, “we 
landed at London; and I went straightway to 


the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
which had been gathered, I suppose, about 
half an hour.” Pursuing his prospect until he 
reached York, he attended most of the sittings 
of the Quarterly Meeting there, and departed 
this life on the 7th of 10th month. 





MarrigpD, at Friends’ Meeting, Mill Creek, Ind., on 
the 2d of 3d month, 1865, Witt1am OC. Sranuey, son 
of Nathan and Sarah Stanley, (the latter deceased,) 
to Harriet S. Hapiey, daughter of William T. and 
Ruth Hadley, of the former place. 





, at Friends’ Meeting, in Pilot Grove, Iowa, 
on the 9th of 3d month, 1865, Josepn J. Hoae, son 
of Joseph A. and the late Dorcas Hoag, of Salem, 
Iowa, to Marearet Osgurn, daughter of Thomas 
and Margaret Osburn, (the former deceased). 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Spiceland, Ind., on 
the 8th of 3d month, 1865, E11 C. Gauss, son of Eli 
and Martha Gause, of Spiceland, to Etva P. Perkins, 
daughter of John and Sally Perkins, of N. Carolina. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Bear Creek, Iowa, on 
the 12th ot 10th month, 1864, CaristorpHer W1Ls0n 
to Racug. Smira. 








aed 

Digp, on the 15th of 3d month, 1865, at the resi- 
dence of ber father, in Mahoning county, Ohio, 
Drusitua, daughter of John and Elizabeth Butler, 
(the latter deceased,) in the twenty fifth year of her 
age. She bore a severe illness with patience and 
resignation. The disease affecting her mind she 
could not converse much, but enough is known of 
the state of her mind while in health, to give a 
comfortable assurance that her end was peace. She 
had, for a considerable time, evinced an interest in 
the cause of truth and the welfare of her own soul, 
and sought opportunities to converse with pious 
persons about the exercises of her mind and the 
way of salvation, attaching no merit to herself, but 
believing in the apostolic declaration, that, “ by 
grace are ye saved, through faith.” 





, at the residence of his uncle, Thomas Pur- 
die, in Smyrna, on the lst of 3d month, 1865, Japs, 
son of Samuel C. and Waity H. Purdie, of Colum- 
bus, Chenango county, N. Y., aged 26 years and 10 
months; a member of Smyrna Monthly Meeting. 


——, in Sandwich, Mass., on the 20th of 2d mo., 
1865, Cuanity, wife of Solomon Hoxie, aged 66 
years, 5 months and 4 days, a member of Sand- 
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wich Monthly Meeting. She was of a quiet, humble 


spirit; and in her tongue was the law of kind- 
ness. 


Diep, on the 10th of 24 month, 1865, EL1zaseTa 
W. Epwarps, wife of Anuel Edwards, in the 57th 


year of her age; a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 


——, on the 9th of 1st month, 1865, Jonn Carrer 
son of William and Mary W. Carter, (the former de- 
ceased,) aged 17 years, 8 months and 20 days; a 
member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. He 
bore his illness with patience. 





, near Monrovia, Ind., on the 29th of Ist 
month, 1865, J. H. Appisox Bunpy, only son of Jesse 
M. and Mary J. Bundy, aged 4 years and 20 days; a 
member of West Union Monthly Meeting. 





, on the 8th of 2d month, 1865, Wittiam WIt- 
son, son of Mahlon and Mary E. Kendall, aged 1 
year, 10 months and 13 days; a member of Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


——, at the residence of her daughter, Emeline 
Edwards, in Monrovia, Ind., JupirH Pitman, aged 
nearly 70 years; a member of West Union Monthly 
Meeting. Through the course of a protracted ill- 
ness, she was an example of patience and resigna- 
tion, having scarcely been known to utter a com- 
plaint, although at times her sufferings were very 
severe; she often supplicated for strength and pa- 
tience to bear whatever might be laid upon her, 
and often said, “the Lord’s will, not mine, be done; 
Tem just waiting; the Lord’s time is the right 
time.” 





, near Adrian, Micb., on the 30th of lst mo., 
1864, Evisan Cranes, in the 76th year of his age; a 
member of Adrian Monthly Meeting. 


—, on the 4th of 10th month, 1864, Purse, 
second daughter of Richard and Deborah R. Hark- 
ness, aged nearly 19 years. She not only dearly 
loved her Saviour herself, and daily learned of Him 
how to live, but was also anxious that all her com- 
panions might taste with her the preciousness of 
his love. A few days after she was taken sick, she 
told her friends she had believed for some time that 
she had not long to stay with them, and although 
her life might be spared a few weeks, or even 
months, she felt she must talk while she could ;— 
she imparted to each member of the family, and all 
present, much excellent counsel. 


, on the 18th of 10th month, 1864, Wintram 
son of Richard and Deborah R. Harkness, aged 9 
months and 17 days; both members of Adrian 
Monthly Meeting, Mich. 








, near Springdale, Kansas, on the 24th of 2d 
month, 1865, Barcutay Caray, in the 21st year of 
his age, son of Sylvanus and Sarah Carey, (the 
former deceased,) being the third of this family 
lately removed by death. During bis sickness he 
was much concerned for his brothers and sisters, 
gave them much advice, and left messages for the 
absent ones; urging all friends to faithfulness in 
prayer and diligence in reading the Holy Scriptures ; 
assuring his friends to the last, that he was ready 
to go to meet father and brother in the mansions of 
eternal rest. ° 


——, in Sandwich, Mass., on the 23d of 12th mo., 
1864, Apyer Hoxig, aged 84 years and 5 months; a 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting. During a 
lingering illness, his heart often seemed to overflow 
with love, and at times to joy and rejoice in the 
prospect of a happy immortality. 
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Diep, on the 26th of 4th month, 1864, THomas 
TurTLe, son of Hartwell and Hannah T. Jenkins, 
aged 5 years, 1 month and 20 days. 

, on the 14th of 11th month, 1864, Marrua P. 
daughter of Albert and Nancy Pinkham, aged 7 
years, 8 months and 26 days. 


——., on the 29th of 1st month, 1865, Emma Dora, 
aged 9 years, 7 months and 3 days. And on the 
24th of 2d month, 1865, Saran Louisa, aged 7 
years, 10 months and 20 days, daughters of Josiah 
and Hannah S. Philbrook. 

, on the 30th of Ist month, 1865, Racuet Et- 
mira L., aged 7 years, 8 months, and 26 days. And 
on the 5th of 2d month, 1865, Appix M., aged 15 
years, 2 months and 21 days. Also on the 26th or 
2d month, 1865, Minton H., aged 9 years, 11 months 
and 4 days, children of Alfred H. and Mary R. Jones. 


——, on the 5th of 2d month, 1865, Mary ANN, 
daughter of John and Mary Pinkham, aged 28 
years, 6 months and 29 days. 


——, on the 21st of 2d month, 1865, Enwoop Oz- 
BUN, son of Joseph and Deborah Goddard, aged 
10 years, 10 months and 13 days. 

The above nine were members of China Monthly 
and West China Particular Meeting, in Maine, and, 
with several others not members, died of diphtheria. 


—___+-~<ee > 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, will be held at the Commit- 
tee Room, Arch Street Meeting House, on Seventh- 
day evening, the 15th inst., at 8 oclock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 


Fourth month, 1865.—2t. Joun Carter, Sec’y. 








emda 

CIRCULAR.—Arrangements having been perfected 
for bringing some of the freed people to this city, 
persons in want of help are notified to make appli- 
cation to our Agent, Jane Bovustrap, 1605 North 
St. (below Coates, above Sixteenth St.) 

This agency is established by the Pennsylvania 
Abolition Society, with the aid and co-operation of 
the Pennsylvania and both Friend’s Freedman’s As- 
sociations of this city. 

To prevent disappointment we would state that 
many of these people have little or no acquaintance 
with housework, and are apt to be slow, though 
mostly of good dispositions and willing to learn. A 
number of them are women with children, whom it 
is desirable to locate near each other. Farmers or 
others able to accommodate such are desired to for- 
ward their applications. Few, if any meu can be 
obtained. To aid in the payment of expenses a 
charge of one dollar each will be made to parties 
taking them. 

Phila., 3d mo. 1865. 


N. B—A number are expected to arrive on 6th 
day evening, 3d month 31st, after which they will 
be forwarded on 3d day of each week. 

—_—_———— eo 
NEW-YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL, 
AT UNION SPRINGS. 


The summer term of nineteen weeks is to com- 
mence on the 10th of 5th month next. The charges 
for board, washing and ordinary tuition, are $85 for 
the whole term, with a reduction of five dollars for 
the children of members of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

Dety applications for admission should be made 
J. J. Thomas, 
Secretary of Committee. 


Union Springs, N. Y., 3d month, 1865.—3t. 


to 
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Communicated for Friends’ Review. 


New England Friends’ Mission for the aid of 
Freedmen, at Washington, D. C., on 13th, 
between R and § Streets. 


This mission bas now been in operation for 
three months, and during that time Eli Jones 
and Lavinia H. Jones have served as visitors 
and distributing agents for the committee. 

_ They have visited and relieved the necessi- 
ties of a large number of families—giving to 
them new or second-hand clothing, bedding, 
wood, articles of diet for the sick, &. This 
has been, as the extreme cold of the winter 
demanded, rather the leading feature of the 
work, although there has been connected with 
it a sewing school under the immediate charge 
of Eliza Hall, which has been conducted with 
great usefulness, As the warm weather ap- 
proaches, and the sufferings of the people are 
in a degree relieved, the committee feel that 
great care is necessary in anything like periodi- 
cal alms-giving, lest a disposition to ask where 
not needy should be fostered. 

They believe it has now become incumbent 
upon them to introduce different kinds of handi- 
craft, which will assist the people in good 
measure to support themselves and thus teach 
them the truest independence. 

They have commenced, in addition to the 
sewing school, the braiding of straw for hats 
and bonnets, and will soon open workshops for 
making baskets and husk mats. 

These operations will require different kinds 
of talent, and as a matter of economy, the com- 
mittee have felt obliged to dispense with the 
useful and arduous labors of Eli Jones and 
Lavinia H. Jones, and have engaged Richard 
Battey and his wife Abby S. Battey, as super- 
intendents of the mission and to have the over- 
sight and direction of the different workshops. 

Eliza Hall will be assisted in the sewing 
school by Pamelia Varney, and Sarah E. Wall 

will serve as visiting agent, and in cases of sick- 
ness and great destitution, will distribute need- 
ful articles. 

The store connected with this mission, under 
the immediate care of Wm. A. Sampson, has 
more than met the expectations of the com. 
mittee, and they believe it has been of great 
benefit to those for whom it was established. 

All communications or contributions for the 
mission should be addressed to Richard Battey, 
13th Street, between R & S Streets. 

Washington, D. C. 





“Every species of intolerance,” says Paley, 
“which enjoins suppression and silence, and 


every species of persecution which enforces 
such injunctions, is averse to the progress of 
truth, forasmuch as it causes that to be fixed 
by one set of men at one time, which is much 
better and with much more probability of suc- 



















Why 


cess left. to the independent and progressive 
inquiries of separate individuals.” 


Survey the page of ecclesiastical history ; 


mark the intervals of languor when the right 
of private judgment was denied—then was the 
church of Christ debilitated and pestered with 
a heterogeneous mass of errors. 
write down truth. Inquiry is to truth what 
friction is to the diamond. It proves its hard- 
ness, adds to its lustre, and excites new admira- 
tion.” 


“ No man can 





should Birmingham Workmen help 
the Freed Refugees from Slavery in America, 
who are in great distress ? 


1.—Because these people, who are about two 


millions, and scattered over a country eight 
times as large as the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, are now bearing the double 
misery that slavery and war have heaped upon 
them, so that thousands have perished, and may 
again perish, if the British people do not join 
the Americans to give them help. 


2.—Because there is reason to believe there 


never was such a case of great need before ; the 
number wanting help at the same time are great- 
er than in the Irish famine, and the distress far 
more severe and hard to help than that of the 
worst time in Lancashire. 


8.—Because when any set of work-people 


are overtaken, without any fault of theirs, by 
some terrible distress, it is the duty of their em- 
ployers to prevent them from dying, and to keep 
them alive until better times come again. 
cause the great cotton-consuming British Na- | 


Be- 


tion have been the chief employers of these peo- 
ple while they were slaves. Because our fore- 


fathers carried over their forefathers in British 


ships, 45,000 of them a year, often bound in 
chains made in Birmingham. Because our old 
King George III. would not allow the Ameri- 
can people to do away with slavery. Because, 
when America had become free, and slavery was 
ready to die out, the invention of our cotton- 
working machinery put new life into it. The 
greater the demands for cotton from England, 
the heavier fell the stripes on the slave’s back ; 
that is how he felt Kngland’s power. Our most 
Christian poet says :— 


“Where Britain’s power is felt, 
Mankind should feel her merey too.” 


And mercy should ever be joined with good 
fruits. 

4.—Because our trade with America is much 
greater than with any other nation in the world. 
Because, though they live 3000 miles off, they 
are the nearest to us in blood, in language, in 
laws, and in religion. Because very many of 
those now at work in the Freedmen’s Aid Soci- 
ety in America, are some of the best people in 
the world, of whom we may say as Lord Chat- 
ham said of their forefathers: they should be 
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“‘ endeared to us by every tie that can sanctify 
humanity.” 

5.— Because of so little cotton coming from 
Awerica, the price has been, in 1864, about five 
times dearer than before the war, so that the 
extra cost of cotton in the past year will be fifty 
millions of pounds sterling; because if we reckon 
thirty millions for that used by our people at 
home, that will be £1 per head, and for a fam- 
ily of five more than one-tenth of the average 
earnings of a British workman. 

6.—Because, if we leave these poor negroes, 
who have been sowers and hoers, and pickers of 
cotton, to die out in America, it will be very long 
before we shall have cotton down to old prices. 
Because, if they are kept alive and set to work 
again at cotton-growing, there is a certainty that 
as a good laborer’s wages are better than the 
whip. and the cash is better than the /ash, then 
we shall have cotton clothing far cheaper and 
Lancashire far more thriving than ever. 

7.—Because, when the Irish were ready to 
perish in the great potato famine, the American 
people, as with the heart of one man, from the 
vice-president of the Union down to the little 
farmer of a few acres, rose up to qur help; even 


the government took the guns out of ships of 


war to fill them with corn ; and altogether they 
sent us over gifts to the value of £200,000. 
Because Lord Palmerston and Earl Russell, 
then in Parliament, declared these gifts to be 
worthy of our gratitude and our Jastiny remem- 
brance. 

8.—Because they have made similar benev- 
olent gifts for the Lancashire distress ; and be- 
cause now We are prosperous and the American 
people need our help, and send over their mes- 
sengers to tell us so, it would be great ingrati- 
tude not to pay back our debt as a great Chris- 
tian and thriving people ought to do. 

Finally, to sum up the foregoing and throw 
in one or two fresh thoughts. Because the 
need is sorer, greater, and harder to help than 
perhaps was ever heard of before; because, in 
helping to relieve it, we shall do the best we 
can to make up for our sin and share in plant- 
ing and maintaining slayery, and to repay our 
part of England’s debt to America for the great 
benefits received from her. Because, even 
beasts can and do show gratitude ; and ingrat- 
itude is the basest of vices. Because, if we 
should make an honorable repayment to Amer- 
ica, we might hope the good-will and the good 
deed might help to prevent ill-blood, and pre- 
serve peace with America hereafter. Because 
it is most important that we should not lose the 
present chance of giving the newly-freed slave 
the first start for himself he has ever had in his 
life. Because if we make of him a good cotton- 
planting laborer, it will be a great gain to our 
laboring men and to the whole commerce of the 
country. Because these poor people are made 
by God of one blood with ourselves, and. are 













read Arabic ?” 
knowing that the lady in question was from 
the lovely land of Syria, and the Arabic her na- 
tive tongue. Theyall said it wasgood, and they 
would like to listen. 













Christ’s poor, for whom he will ask of us, here- 
after, an account.—IJsswed by the “Workmen's 
Auxiliary to the Birmingham Midland Freed- 


men’s Aid Association. 





From “ Ragged Life in Egypt.” 
SCENE IN A NILE BOAT. 
At last, after several songs and dances, the 


whole party became tired, and began to light 
their pipes, and the darabonka was laid aside. 
It seemed a sad thing that these poor fellows 
should have nothing better than such childish 
diversion ere they went to rest. 
consultation, it was agreed to desire our Moslem 
servant to ask if they would like the lady to 
read them a story. 


After a little 


Could the Sitt [lady] 
they asked incredulously, not 


“ What, in Arabic? 


So the Arabic Bible was brought out, and, 


muffled in our cloaks, we sat on deck beside 
our friend, who was seated on a box; one of 


us held a fanous, or native lamp, which threw 
its bright light on the sacred page, while all 
around was darkness, except where the moon 
here and there shone on the swarthy faces of the 
Nubian boatmen, who formed a circle about 
us, crouching in various postures, and wrapped 
in their striped blue and crimson mantles. 
The servants stood leaning against the masts, 
listening with deep attention; not a sound 
interrupted the reader’s voice, but the low 
ripple of the current, as the water splashed 
against the sides of the boat. It was a scene 
one never would forget, that first opening of 
God’s book in the presence of these ignorant 
benighted followers of the false Prophet. Our 
friend read of the sheep lost in the wilderness, 
and the piece of silver lost in the house; those 
simple illustrations of God’s wondrous dealings 
with man, which are understood and felt in 
every age and every land. Then she read the 
history of the prodigal son, and the interest of 
the hearers increased, and was shown by their 
frequent exclamations of “Good!” “ Praise 
God!” “That is wonderful!” “ Ha!” with an 
expressive tone impossible to write, though 
easy to conceive. The look of intelligence 
which the silvery rays of the moon revealed on 
more than one dark, upturned face, and bright, 
black eye spoke no less plainly. : 

Asshe went on, pausing occasionally to explain 
a word or show the application, it was deeply 
interesting to watch the effect on her listeners ; 
and when she closed the book, fearing to tire 
them, there was a universal cry of “ Lisa! 
lisa!” “Not yet! not yet!” She read then 
the ten commandments, pointing out the ne- 
cessity for atonement, as shown by man’s fre- 
quent breaking of God’s laws. 
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One of the men made a remark relative to 
the inferiority of women, whom he affirmed, 
according to Moslem doctrine, to be not only 
weaker, but more sinful creatures, than men. 
He did not intend anything personal by this, 
for the “ Sitt”” was evidently looked on as one 
quite beyond the common race of women ; aud 
we heard them observe to each other, with 
most emphatic gestures, that she was “ very 
good!” and “knew everything!” Without 
manifesting surprise or annoyance, she explain- 
ed to him the love of God for all His creatures, 
and the equal necessity of His pardon for all. 
“If the water in a vessel is pure,” said she, 
“it signifies but little -what the vessel is in 
itself, whether of clay or of silver; and the 
Spirit of God, dwelling in our hearts, can alone 
make us vessels fit for the Master’s use; what- 
ever we are by nature, He will give us His 
Holy Spirit, and change our sinful hearts, if 
we ask as He has told us.” 

These words, or some to that effect, as she 
afterwards told us, appeared to satisfy the ob- 
jector, and were better than disputing his as- 
sertion. 

Our Syrian servant, an interested inquirer 
himself, came forward with his little Gospel of 
John in his hand, and begged the Sitt would 
read his favorite fourth chapter ; which she did, 
and talked about it for some time. One old 
man was more impressed than the others: and 
when the book was closed at length, and they 
had withdrawn to roll themselves up in corners 
to sleep, he remained, sitting in his place, and 
looking up with a touchingly wistful expression, 
said, “ What is a poor ignorant man like me to 
do? What will be required of me? I cannot 
read, and you will soon go; I hear no more of 
this; how am I to know what God would have 
me to do?” 

‘¢ You must pray,” she replied, and earnestly ex- 
horted him to ask daily for help and mercy in the 
name of Christ, in the simple words which we 
have since tried to teach more than one poor 
Moslem, ‘ O God, lead me into the truth, and 
give me Thy Holy Spirit, for the Messiah’s 
sake.” 

Poor old Mohammed, may he be received as a 
little child, and the single ray of light cast on 
his path be sufficient to guide his docile heart 
to the feet of Him who has said He would save 
to the uttermost all who come to God by Him. 


~~ tee —_ 


MISAPPROPRIATION OF TIME. 
BY HANNAH MORE. 

What a large portion of time may be im- 
providently squandered ! what days and nights 
may be suffered to waste themselves, if not crim- 
inally yet inconsiderately,— if not loaded with 
evil, yet destitute of good,—how much consum- 
ed in worthless employments, frivolous amuse- 
ments, listless indolence, idle reading, and 
vain imaginations, And one can never make 
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aright use of time, who turns it over to chance, 
or who lives without any definite scheme for 
its employment, or any fixed object for its end. 

I will only instance two particulars of the 
evil to which I allude; viz. Music and light 
reading. Twenty years ago, when I wrote 
“Strictures on Female Education,” Bishop 
Cleaves, of St. Asaph, talking with me upon 
this subject, was so much of my opinion, that 
he wrote the following statement, which I insert- 
ed in a note in the first volume. Suppose your 
pupil to begin music at six years of age, and to 
continue the average of four hours a day at 
her instrument (a very low calculation) till she 
is eighteen, the statement stands thus ; three 
hundred days multiplied by four, the number 
of hours, amounts to twelve hundred; this 
multiplied by twelve, the number of years, 
amounts to fourteen thousand four hundred 
hours ! 

Is not too much time literally wasted at the 
piano which might and ought to be spent in 
making acquisitions that will furnish ideas to 
the head, or useful employment to the hands? 
Why should fashion usurp the place of sense 
in this matteg? Why should not our girls be 
taught those things which they will most need to 
know if they grow up to become wives and 
mothers add heads of families. Let Christian 
parents, and all who have the care of training 
youth, consider well this most important sub- 
ject, the right appropriation of time. 


te 
From the London Quarterly. 


LIFE IN JAVA.* 


The information furnished by these two vol- 
umes will probably be new to most of their read- 
ers. Java, though one of the loveliest and most 
fertile islands of the Eastern hemisphere, and 
abounding in features of interest for the politi- 
cian and the naturalist, has nevcr been a favor- 
ite resort of travellers. Sculptured ruins which 
tell of a civilization vastly antecedent to that of 
Europe, scenery as grand as that of Switzer- 
land, and not less charming than that of Italy, 
native industry as versatile and prolific as that 
of the Chinese, customs as curious as those of 
out-of-the-way lands scarcely accessible to the 
white man—have -failed hitherto to attract to 
Java the attention of those restless thousands, 
who, wearied of the monotony of home, are 
ever panting for new sensations, and venturing 
upon untried fields of travel. We dare almost 
predict that this will no longer be the case. 
Mr. D’ Almeida has written such a story of his 
three months’ holiday as will induce many to 
foliow in his wake. And if they do not meet 
with stirring incidents and hairbreadth escapes, 
they will at least find plenty to amuse and in- 
struct. 





* Life ‘in Java: with Sketches of the Javanese. By 
Wituiam Bareineton D’ALmgeipa. Two volumes, 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1864. 
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The island of Java is the third in magnitude|is said to be the largest in the world, being 
of the islands of the Indian Archipelago. Its! nearly five miles indiameter. From the nature 
length from east to west is one hundred and | of its soil, as well as from its extent, it is called 
sixty-six miles, and its breadth varies from|the Sand Sea. So vast is its extent, that 
fifty-six to one hundred and thirty-six. It has | heaps of stones are placed at certain distances to 
an area of upwards of fifty thousand miles, with | mark the proper track, and prevent travellers 
a coast-line of fourteen hundred. The popula-| from losing themselves in the dreary waste. 
tion, according to the last census, which was |The volcanic eruptions are frequent, and some- 
taken in 1853, is about ten millions and a|times on an almost incredible scale. A lake 
quarter. With the exception of the officers of | called the Tologo Warno, which is said to have 
the Dutch government, and a fair proportion | been no less than eight hundred feet deep, and 
of merchants from all parts of the world, with | beautifully clear, is now diminished in depth to 
a considerable number of Chinese settlers, the | seventy-five feet, and its waters have been ren- 
country is inhabit.d by the Sundas and the|dered thick and muddy in consequence of the 
Javanese, the former occupying but a narrow| quantity of stones and rubbish thrown into it 
slip of territory on the coast. Within the limit- | during the eruption of a voleano which is now 
ed area of the country, it is possible to gather | extinct. 

a great deal of information ina short time; and| Not satisfied with offerings of cocoanuts and 
Mr. D’ Almeida seems to have spent his three | produce, the people proceeded to throw live 
months in Java very industriously. fowls into the crater. Some of these, however, 

The geological formation of Java is voleanic.|though more deficient in devotiun, were less 
A chain of mountains, whose summits rise from | deficient in sense, than the votaries who sought 
feur thousand to twelve thousand feet above|to victimize them; and so they wisely took 
the level of the sea, runs down the centre of| wing, and flew to some ridge on which they 
the island. More than forty of these are vol-| were safe. Stones found near the Bromok at 
canic, and at least twenty are active. The| the previous festival were offered for sale, and 
most important of these is the Bromok, which | eagerly bought, as remedies against every pos- 
in form is “‘ something like a cone, from the|sible disease. 
summit of which about a third part, oreven| Earthquakes are not uncommon in Java, but 
more, has been irregularly broken off.” From|they are generally slight. The native theory 
its side irregular masses of mud and sand,| regarding them is that the earth, which is in 
“coated with a cake of baked clay like red | the form of a tray, rests off the horns of a great 
lava,” project. “Imbedded in these mounds| bull. Annoyed by its weight, the bull makes 
are large biocks of lime and iron stone, also| occasional attempts to displace it, and in so do- 
huge black stones veined like marble, and shin- | ing gives it a terrible shake. Hot springs, im- 
ing like granite.” These, which are scattered | preguated with carbon, are found in some parts 
ou all sides, were probably ejected at the last|of the island. In the centre of a lake called 
eruption of the Bromok, which took place afew | Chondero di Moeko, “three or four jets like 
years ago. ‘The noise of the crater,” says | fountains” rise some four or five feet, and scat- 
Mr. D’Almeida, “was quite terrific. The| ter their hot spray around. The margin of the 
smoke, forcing its way through large apertures | lake consists of “soft, hot mud, sulphureous 
in the sides, made a hoarse, grumbling sound | deposits, and small blocks of limestone,”’ which 
like that of an impatient steam-engine; and | have been ejected from the water. The Tologo 
sulphureous odors impregnated the air, almost | Leri lake, the waters of which are of a milky 
choking us. . . . The crater, when we| color, seems to be at boiling pvint, “the steam 
looked down into its dreadful abyss, seemed a| rising thick and bubbling, asthough over a large 
perfect pandemonium; and one could well| fire.” In the same district there is a small 
fancy, on beholding a spectacle so grand and | cavern which at certain seasons emits a noxious 
appalling, what must have been the conjectures| gas. he vapor happened to be escaping at 
suggested to the minds of ignorant, supersti-| the time of Mr. D’ Almeida’s visit. A fowl was 
tious natives. What more probable than that|thrown into the cavern. The moment it re- 
they should regard the sounds issuing from its| gained its feet, “it attemped to rush up the 
profound depths as the shrieks, yells, and groans | mountain side, as though some evil genie were 
of a multitude of discontented spirits, calling|at its heels. But before many seconds hid 
in misery to be delivered from the prison-house | elapsed, the whole neck and head seemed sed- 
in which they were suffering unutterable tor-|denly convulsed, and flapping its wings in 
ments ?” agony, it rolled over and expired.” ‘he na- 

The crater of the Bromok, which is shaped | tives repair to this spot when they are afflicted 
like a basin, and has a diameter of three hun-| with melancholy. “If their low spirits arise 
dred and fifty feet, with a depth of two hun-| from the frustration of any desired object, they 
dred, is full of masses of a mud-like substance, | sleep near the lake a whole night; and if they 
which crumbles into dust when touched. One| live to see the light of the following day, they 
of thé extinct craters of this chain of mountains! feel assured of gaining the object of their wish. 
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If, on the contrary, the poor credulous individ- 
ual breathes his last before the morning breaks, 
his death is attributed, not to the gas, but to 
the vengeance of a pungooroo, or evil spirit.” 
Another lake, called Warno, which is about 
three hundred yards long, presents a diversity 
of colors truly extraordinary. “One portion 
was bright yellow, another a beautiful emerald 
green, another light blue, then rose, orange, 
and milky white; the various hues gradually 
passing into each other.” This phenomenon 
cannot be attributed to atmospheric influence, 
inasmuch as the lake is always the same during 
the wet or dry monsoons, 


(To be continued.) 


———__>-~0o- ____ 


DEVOTIONAL MUSINGS. 
I. 


I will commit my way, O Lord, to Thee, 

Nor doubt Thy love, though dark the way may be, 
Nor murmur, for the sorrow is from God, 

And there is comfort also in Thy rod. 


1 will not seek to know the fature years, 

Nor cloud to-day with dark to-morrow’s fears; 
i will but ask a light from Heaven, to show 
How, step by step, my pilgrimage should go. 


And if the distant perils seem to make 

‘be path impossible that I must take, 

Yet as the river winds through mountains lone, 
The way will open up—as I go on. 


Be still, my heart; for faithful is Thy Lord, 
And pure and true and tried His Holy Word; 
Through stormy flood that rageth as the sea, 
His promises thy stepping-stones shall be. 


II, 


In Heaven is many « shining star, 
And yet my way is dark as night; 

I see them gleam in depthe afar, 
But not by them I see aright. 


They glimmer in the glassy lake, 

They twinkle in the blue serene ; 
But yet my darksome road I take 

As ne’er a light in Heaven had been. 


And there are truths so far away 
No light upon our path they show ; 
We see them clear and bright as day 
Yet by their light we may not go. 


But Jesus, Thou art near and far ; 
With light Thou dost encompass me ; 
I see Thee like a midnight star, 
And as at noon I walk by Thee. 


Thou dost uplift my soul to Heaven, 
Calm, beamjng down upon our strife ; 
Yet by thy grace is also given 
Light on the common paths of life. 


O blessed Jesus! shining far, 
And shining near upon our way, 
We praise Thee as the glorious star, 
We praise Thee as the Light of day. 


Il 


Now is the accepted time, 
Now the day of our salvation ; 
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Now the Lord of Heaven sublime 
Bears the sinner’s condemnation ; 
Meek and lowly, 
Pure and Holy, 
Come to him and take bis yoke, 
Light the burden of his folk. 


He hath brought down God to earth, 
Man to raise again to Heaven : 
He was born a virgin’s birth, 
That the new birth might be given 
To us hapless, 
Lifeless, sapless, 
Withered branches dead in sin ; 
Come to Christ, and glory win. 


Come with all your doubts and fears, 
Come with all your soul’s diseases, 
Come with all your sinful years, 
Only come at once to Jesus ; 
He is gracious ; 
And the precious 
Ransom of our souls is He— 
Jesus slain at Calvary. 


O, this precious now is ours, 
Let us hear his invitation ; 
He is knocking at our doors 
With the proffer of salvation; 
But to-morrow, 
May be sorrow, 
Woe and anguish, and the cry 
“Too late, too late!” the hour is by. 


Good Words. ORWELL. 





** Seek ye my face. Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 


Through my life, Thy spirit striving 
From Thy holy place,— 

Wandering, I have heard Thy guiding, — 
“Child, seek ye my face.” 

Wandering after earthly treasure, 
I have turned away ; 

Meanwhile Thou my steps did measure, 
Lest too far I’d stray. 

And when at some idol’s splendor 
I have laid my trust, 

Thou hast, with a care so tender, 
Trodden it to dust. 


Low beside some fountain streaming, 
I have knelt to drink, 

There to quench my thirsty dreaming 
At its luring brink; 

Thou didst trouble then the waters, 
Till I turned aside, 

And I knew it was an angel 
Touched its failing tide. 

Now, the living fountain given, 
Rises in its place, 

And I rise from earth to heaven 
Seeking, Lord, Thy face ! 


High Thy altar-fire is burning; 
There my lamp | light; 

And my soul from strange fire turning, 
Bows with veiled sight. 

Far behind me, o’er life’s mountains, 
Fade my tents in night— 

Pilgrim from the wasted fountains— 
Follower after Light— 

Trembler for thy love immortal— 
Listener, till Thou speak— 

Worshipper—“ Seek ye my face,” — 
“Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 

E. KE. Biwat 
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I Must express my belief that a humble re- 
liance on the teaching of the Spirit, and a dil- 
igent use of the sacred Scriptures, were the 
means of leading our forefathers into all their 
distinguishing views and practices. If this be 
true—and we have surely abundant reason for 
believing it to be so—what ought to be our 
course ? 

Shall we turn our backs on our high Chris- 
tian views of the spirituality of true worship ? 
Shall we return to the ceremonial and figura- 
tive rites? Shall we make way in our meet- 
ings for a ministry, which one man may pre- 
pare and another appoint? Shall we cease 
from our testimony against all pecuniary cor- 
ruption in the Church? Shall we forget the 
sweetness and solemnity of true silence Shall 
we surrender our Saviour’s standard of yea and 
nay, and no longer refuse an oath when expe- 
diency is supposed to demand it? Shall we, 
after all our peaceable professions, recur to the 
warfare of the world? Shall we forsake our 
simplicity in dress and language, and break 
down a hedge which so usefully protects many 


of our beloved young people from the vanities of 


the world? In short, shall we renounce that 
unbending adherence to the rule of right, by 
which our forefathers were distinguished ? 
Shall we exchange a child-like ubedience to 
the Shepherd’s voice, for the mind which is 
ever ready to criticise and to argue ? 

. If such, through the wiies of Satan, should be 
our course, how awful and affecting must be 
the consequence? The gracious purposes for 
which we were raised up to be a people, will be 
frustrated through our want of faithfulness; 


and by forsaking our own plan and sphere of 


duty in the fold of Christ, it is but too probable 
that we may, in the end, fall from Christ him- 
self, and become wanderers in the barren 
wastes of an empty profession. But if, on the 
contrary, we are bold in the Lord to answer 
these questions in the negative; if we resign 
ourselves through every loss and cross to the 
disposal of our Holy Head, and diligently en- 
deavor to “keep” all his “ testimonies ;” if we 
resolve to follow the Lord’s Spirit in all things, 
we may reverently believe that He will pre- 
serve us unhurt. The humble hope may there 
arise that His own eternal power will again be 
known to abound among us; and that many 
living witnesses to the truth will yet be raised 
up, within our borders, to the praise of His 
glorious name.-—J. J. Gurney. 





WE stand in need of all the humiliations 
God sends us. . 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsion Inreticence.—English dates are to the 
16th ult. 


Great Baitary.—Information of the rebel evac- 
tation of Wilmington had been received, but it had 
been so generally expected that it produced no great 


effect. 


sion in the confederate loan was only slight. It also 


caused increased flatness of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester markets. 










Federal securities advanced, but the depres- 


The London Times, in view of what it regards as 


the probable approach of the end of the conflict/in 
this country, expresses some apprehension that peace 
may be followed by the opening of a quarrel with 


Great Britain, on account of claims which the latter 
does not acknowledge, and although itis inclined to 
believe that our goverament will not attack theirs im- 
mediately on the conclusion of the present war, it 
would be very inconvenient, costly and disagreeable, 
to have a quarrel hanging over their heads, waiting 


for American convenience and opportunity ; and it 


calls upon their government to take care that they 
are not placed in such a position. The Daily News 
and the Morning Star both denounce those who cul- 
tivate a feeling of distrust in regard to relations with 


America. 


Inquiry was made of the government in the House 
of Commons, whether demands had been made by 
the American government for compensation for losses 
by the operations of the Alabama and other vessels ; 


to which it was answered that ne such demand had 


been made within the last six months. Ina subsge- 
quent debate en the subject of the defences of 


Canada, both Lord Palmerston and another member 


of the government declared that their relations with 
America were perfectly friendly, though both ex- 
pressed a willingness to defend Canada. 

The report of the export trade of Great Britain 
for the year 1864, has been published. It shows an 
increase over the preceding year of £13,833,960, the 
total amount being £160,436,302. The greater part 
of the articles exported went to the British colonies. 

The navy estimates for the ensuing year presented 
to the House of Commons, provide for a decrease of 
2,200 in the number of men and boys required, and 
of £316,000 in the sum demanded for the support of 
the navy generally, leaving the amount £10,392,224. 

In the iron-manufacturing district of Stafford- 
shire, the “ puddlers” having struck on account of 
an attempted reduction of their wages, and being 
assisted while out of employment by subscriptions 
from their fellow-workmen throughout England, the 
master manufacturers had resolved to close their 
works, and had begun to do so. It was estimated 
that if the same course should be pursued all over 


the country, in accordance with the compact of the 


iron-masters, 70,000 men would be thrown out of 
employment. 

Francs.—The Duke de Morny, President of the 
Legislative Body, and generally regarded ag the most 
trusted friend and counsellor of the Emperor, died 
on the 10th alt. 

The Marquis de Montholon has been appointed 
French Minister to the United States, in place of M. 
Mercier, who has been for some time absent from 
Washington. He was formerly Consul General at 
New York. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a report of the Mia- 
ister of Pablic Instruction, recommending gratu- 
itous and compulsory primary instruction, but states 
that as the Emperor desires to leave education to the 
popular initiative, the right of voting the execution of 
the law will be left to the municipal councils. The 
assistance of the State will, however, be given to 
communes accepting ‘the reform, which have not 
resources sufficient to carry it out. 


Iraty.—The King of Italy bas granted a full 
amnesty for political offences. 


The Pope, in en interview with the french Min- 
ister, ignored the conveation of 9th month last be- 
tween the French end Italian govermments, and de- 
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clined the invitation to form an army of his own, 
preparatory to the evacuation of Rome by the French 
troops at the end of next year. Gen. Montebello 
had sent a dispatch to the French government, re- 
questing it not to withdraw at present any division 
of the French army now stationed in Rome, as other- 
wise it would be impossible to guarantee the main- 
tenance of public order. 

The Minister of Finance announces the deficit in 
the national revenues as 625,000,000 francs, which 
will be lessened 200,000,000 francs by the proceeds 
of the State railroads. He asks for a loan of 400,- 
000,000 francs. 

AvsTRALIA.—The rebel pirate Shenandoah arrived 
at Melbourne on the 26th of 2d month, having burned 
eleven ships since leaving the Cape of Good Hope. 


Sanpwicn Isnanps.—A Honolulu paper publishes 
the annual commercial statistics of that port, pre- 
pared by the Collector General of Customs. During 
1864, the exports increased 60 per cent., and the im- 
ports 50 per cent. over the previous year. The in- 
crease is attributed mainly to the rapid development 
of the sugar interests of the islands. 


Domestic.—The mines of California are yielding 
largely since the recent rains. The receipt of 
treasure at San Francisco for ten days to the 22d 
ult., were over $2,000,000. The deposits at the mint 
on that day were 1,200 ounces of gold. 

It is staied that Gov. Bramlette of Kentucky has 
given freedom to all his slaves. 

Ex-Governor Aiken of South Carolina, who was 
the largest slaveholder and probably the wealthiest 
man in the State, and who, although unable to stem 
the tide of popular feeling in favor of secession, has 
never, it is believed, given support to the cause of 
the rebellion, has since the occupation of Charleston 
by U.S. trocps, reported to the commandant of the 
post the names of all his slaves, 750 in number, and 
has given each family’a farm on one of the most fer- 
tile islands on the coast, where they are all placed 
with a fair opportunity for self-support. 

Refugees who have arrived at, Washington, D. C., 
from Fayetteville, N. C., report that two-thirds of 
the people in and around that place, are Unionists, 
and welcomed the arrival of the United States forces. 
They say there was no great scarcity of provisions, 
but money could not be obtained to purchase them. 
Flour cost $750 per bbl., corn-meal $60 per bushel, 
men’s shoes $250, children’s $45, common felt hats 
$150, coats, of poor material, $500 ; $1 of the State 
Bank of South Carolina would purchase $10, and 
one of the North Carolina State Bank $15 of “ Con- 
federate” notes, and $125 of these last were required 
to buy one dollar in gold. 


Miuirary Arrains—Gen. Schofield’s army ad- 
yanced from Kinston, N. C. towards Goldsboro’, on 
the 20th ult. An official report from him to Gen. 
Grant, announces that he occupied Goldsboro on 
the afternoon of the 21st, with but slight opposition. 
He also says that Gen. Terry’s column from Wil- 
migton, from its position the day before, should 
then be near the place. He had found the bridges 
burned, but the railroad was not otherwise injured ; 
and Gen. Terry was using on the Wilmington road 
two captured locomotives andcars. Gen. Schofield 
states, that Gen. Sherman’s left was engaged near 
Bentonville, (in Johnson Co.,) on the 19th, the ar- 
tillery firing being quite rapid during the day and 
for a short time the next morning; that Gen. Sher- 
man’s right was near Mount Olive, (Wayne Co.,) on 
the night of the 19th, and that artillery firing had 
been heard during the 21st, inditating a gradual 
approach of Sherman's army towards Goldsboro’. 
Later advices, unofficial, from Newbern, state that 
considerable engagement occurred at Mount Olive 


on the Zlet; that the rebel force, being over- 
powered and flanked, retreated toward Raleigh, 
while Sherman entered Smithfield, half-way between 
Goldsboro’ and Raleigh; and that Gens. Terry, 
Schofield and Sherman, were in hourly communica- 
tion, and were pressing the rebel forces closely. 
The rebel Gen. Johnson had previously reported that 
he attacked “the enemy” near Bentonville on the 
19th, and routed them, capturing three guns ; that a 
mile in the rear they rallied upon fresh troops, but 
were forced back slowly until six P. M. when ree 
ceiving more troops, they assumed the offensive, 
which was resisted without difficulty until dark, and 
the next morning they were found intrenched, The 
Richmond papers also reported that on the 16th, Gen. 
Hardee gained an important victory at Averysboro’, 
on Cape Fear river, between Fayetteville and 
Raleigh, in which his loss was 450, while that of Gen. 
Sterman’s troops was 3300. This statement is con- 
tradicted by accounts from other sources which 
represent the contest as protracted, but ending in 
the retreat of the rebel force, compelled by a move- 
ment on its flank, while its front was also engaged. 

Gen. Grant telegraphed to the Secretary of War on 
the 27th, that he had received Gen. Sherman’s report 
of operations from the time he left Fayetteville to the 
22d. It shows hard fighting, resulting in heavy loss 
to the rebels in killed and wounded, and over 2000 
prisocers in Sherman’s hands. fis own loss, he 
says, will be covered by 2500 men since he left 
Savannah, many of whom are only slightly wounded. 
Secretary Stanton says Gen. Sherman was at Golds- 
boro’ on the 22nd. 


Oa the morning of the 25th, at half past four 
o’clock, the rebel forces on the south-east side ef 
Petersburg, under cover of a fog, made a sudden 
and vigorous assault upon Fort Steadman, forming 
part of the line occupied by the 9th Corps, and sur- 
prising the garrison, made many of them prisoners, 
gained possession of the fort and an adjacent 
battery, and turned its guns upon the neighboring 
works. They then attacked Fort Haskell, but were 
repulsed wtth great loss, and reserves being brought 
up, after some severe fighting and one or two un- 
successful attempts, the rebels were finally driven 
out of Fort Steadman, and the whole line wag re- 
occupied and the guns retaken uninjured. The 
Second and Sixth Corps were then pushed forward 
on the left, and captured the rebels’ strong in- 
trenched picket line, which they still held on the 
27th. Gen. Lee, in oe to retake this, pro- 
longed the battle cntil 8 P. M. of the 25th, losing 
heavily. Gen. Grant reports the entire loss of his 
army, killed, wounded and missing, at 2080. The 
rebel loss is not known, but 2883 prisoners were 
taken. No movements on either side are known to 
have been made since the 25th. Gen. Sheridan, with 
his cavalry, has joived the army of the Potomac, 
south of James river. 


Sovrnern Items.—The statement made last week 
that the rebel Congress had adjourned without 
adopting any of the measures urged by J. Davis in 
his special message, proves to be incorrect so far 
as that it passed am act to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, in all cases of arrest or detention by order of 
the President,” the Secretary of War, or the mili- 
tary officer commanding the Trans-Missigsippi de- 
partment. Richmond papers contain an order of 
the Secretary of War authorizing two officers named 
to raise a company or Companies of negro soldiers, 
and the call of those officers for colored volunteers, 
free or slave. The law as passed by the rebel 
Congress does not promise freedom to the latter, 
and requires the consent of their owners to their 
enlistment... 





